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Surprise for Mrs. Stone 


“Why so thoughtful?” said Harry to 
Jim as he ran into Jim’s house after school 
one day. 

“Oh, just thinking!” said Jim. 

“That’s what I guessed,” said Harry. “But 
what about?” 

“Pleasant things,” said Jim. 

“Quit beating about the bush,” said 
Harry. “What are you thinking about?” 

“A job,” said Jim. 

“Oh,” said Harry, not at all sure he 
agreed with Jim’s idea of pleasant things. 
“What kind of job?” 

“One we won’t get paid for,” said Jim. 

“Poof,” said Harry, now quite sure Jim 
was out of his mind. 

“Really,” Jim explained, “I was thinking 
about Mrs. Stone. She does so many nice 
things for us boys, and nobody ever gives 
her anything for it.” 

“You mean you think we ought to buy 
her something?” asked Harry. “All the 
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money I’ve got, I’m saving up for camp, 
and, er 

“Sure, I know,” said Jim. “I was wonder- 
ing if we couldn’t do something for her.” 

“Like washing her windows?” asked 
Harry. 

“Well, not exactly that,” said Jim. “It’s 
an awfully hot day. But I’ve noticed her 
lawn has grown quite long and she has no 
one to cut it.” 

“Then your idea is that we mow her 
lawn!” exclaimed Harry. “Good! But where 


can we get a mower?” 
“I was thinking,” said Jim, “that w 


could use hers.” 

“You mean we'd ask her to lend it to us 
and then cut her lawn with it? What a 
joke!” said Harry. 

“Let’s get going,” said Jim. 

Politely they asked Mrs. Stone for her 
lawn mower. “Of course you may use it,” 
she said. “I suppose you are going to earn 
a little pocket money cutting one of my 
neighbor’s lawns?” she questioned. 

“Well, er, well ” Harry flustered. 

“Your roses are exceptionally beautiful 
this year, aren’t they, Mrs. Stone?” Jim 
broke in, and if Mrs. Stone noticed the 
change of subject, she didn’t say anything. 
“You know where the mower is,” she went 
on. “You may get it. I must hurry back into 
the house, I’ve so much cleaning to do to- 
day.” 

The boys began at once cutting Mrs. 
Stone’s grass. They did a bang-up job, even 
trimming the edges. When they had fin- 
ished, Harry knocked on the door. “Mrs. 
Stone,” he said, “we’ve come to return 
your ie 

But Mrs. Stone saw beyond him. “Why, 
bless my soul!” she exclaimed. “You’ve cut 
my lawn. You dear boys. What made you 
do such a lovely thing?” 

“You’ve always been so nice to us,” said 
Jim, “we wanted to give you a gift, and we 
decided this would be a nice one. And now 
it’s time we were getting home.” 

The two boys turned and ran, and Mrs. 
Stone suddenly had to grab for the | 











of her apron to wipe away a tear, she wa 
so touched by it all. 


Your friend, 


bomenin Wore 











Malcolm’s Mystery Train 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 


wr a glorious day it had been! 

That morning the family had gone all 
the way from Watford, England, to London 
by train, and then from Charing Cross sta- 
tion to the Kent coast to spend the day by 
the sea. Now Malcolm and his mother and 
father were on their way home again. 

But what was the matter with the train 
they were on? 

They were traveling the longest straight 
stretch of track in the British Isles, yet 


every few minutes the brakes would go on 
and the train would stop. And even when it 
did get going, it traveled very slowly, and 
then stopped again! 

Dad was getting anxious. 

“If we don’t get to Charing Cross on time, 
we'll miss the last train to Watford,” he 
said, as he consulted his watch for the tenth 
time in half an hour. 

Malcolm looked worried. “What shall we 
do then?” he queried. To page 16 


There, where the policeman pointed, Malcolm’s father saw the train that shouldn’t have been. 
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PART IV—TRACKS AND TEARS 





— the swirling, muddy waters of the 
St. Regis River went little Ted, the pet 
colt. Everyone lost sight of him as he dis- 
appeared in the distance. Papa had hurried 
the ferry across with Uncle McKay. 

“He may be saved if we can get to the 
sand bar about a mile down river,” panted 
Papa as the two ran toward the bar. 

The families had to wait a long time at 
the ferry crossing, but an hour later the two 
men came back leading a very bedraggled 
and sorry-looking yearling. There were tears 
of joy as the girls hugged their shivering 
pet. 

“Oh, it’s so good to see you,” 
as she rubbed his wet nose. 

Mamma smiled, “I believe the young fel- 
low has learned something about rivers.” 

Papa wiped his brow as the caravan moved 
slowly forward. “I certainly hope so. We 
had to fairly drag him out when he washed 
up on the bar.” 

That night they had to camp early be- 
cause Ted was shaking so much. The girls 
were glad to stop anyway. There was some- 
thing about setting up camp that Ruth liked. 
It meant a lot of work, but there was the 


said Ruth 


warmth of the campfire, the meal, and the 
bedding down for the night that she liked 
better than any other part of the day. 

“Wish we could camp longer in one 
spot,” she said wistfully to her sister Ruby. 

Ruby looked back over her shoulder as 
she carried a bundle of bedding from the 
wagon. “I do too.” 

“So do I,” chorused Ada and Maude. 

They all knew there was no use wishing 
for a permanent home. Papa and Mamma 
just had to be on the move. As the wagons 
rolled on toward the Far West, Ruth would 
look out from under the canvas-covered top 
and watch children playing in the yards of 
the towns and villages they would pass. She 
would always say something about longing 
to stay, and the other girls would always 
answer, “So do we.” 

On and on the two families traveled, un- 
till it seemed to Ruth there just couldn’t be 


another bit of land left in the world. Bu® 


upon reaching the next rise she would look 
out, and far, far away would be more hills 
and more mountains. It was a long, hard, 
weary trip. The only thing to break the 
monotony of the tiresome days would be 
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the times they crossed cool streams and 
could dangle their legs from the back of 
the wagon. 

“Stream ahead,” Papa would call out. And 
the girls would scramble for the back of the 
wagon where the tailboard dropped down 
flat. They seldom wore shoes, so they were 
all ready for the foot wetting. Slowly the 
wagons would move into the stream. The 
waters would swirl around the wheels and 
eddy past the huge hubs, while the girls 
would giggle and scream as the wagon 
tilted and rocked in the water. It was so 
much fun. Ruth even liked it when the 
stream was a little deeper than usual and 
the water came up to the tailgate. Then 
there was another mad scramble for cover 
before getting completely soaked. 

Finally, one day as the caravan was mov- 
ing up a steep grade, the wagon road melted 
into a railroad track on a steep turn and 
then disappeared. Papa stopped the lead 
wagon, and Uncle McKay got out of his 
wagon and came forward to see what was 
the matter. 

“Any trouble?” 

“None yet, but it looks as though we’re 
supposed to travel along the railroad from 
here on.” 

“Don’t like it.” Uncle McKay’s eyes nar- 
rowed as he looked down the tracks. 

“Neither do I, but it’s either go ahead or 





go back and I’m not turning around now. 
I'll just have to send one of the older girls 
up ahead to flag the train, if there’s one 
coming.” 

“And someone to follow behind,’ added 
Uncle McKay. He shook his head, but agreed 
with Papa that there was no other way. 

Papa climbed down from the wagon and 
came back to Ada, who had gotten out by 
now and was peering around the big wash 
tub strapped to the side. She thought Papa 
probably wanted her, and now as she saw the 
expression on his face, she knew there was 
a job for her. 

“Ada, I want you to go ahead of the 
wagons and flag down any train that comes. 
Tell them we'll be along after a bit,’ Papa 
said to her 

Ada gulped. She hated to leave the com- 
pany of the other girls and go on ahead all 
alone. This was wild country and she would 
much rather have someone else go. She 
started to say something but then looked at 
her father, who had that knowing look of 
sympathy which she just could not resist. 
She nodded, took Papa’s big red bandana, 
and started on ahead. 

Ruth began to cry when Ada disappeared 
around the first bend in the tracks. “She's 
gone—gone, and we'll never see her again.” 

Ruby tried to comfort her younger sister, 

To page 20 


Round and round the cliff the wagons followed the railroad track. Terrified, Ruth peered down 


the steep drop-off. “What if a train should come?” she thought. “Suppose the horses shy!” 
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The Bandit Deer 





SEE 


By ALICE L. STEWART 


E-SEE never found time to mind his 
own business. He was far too busy 
minding the business of everyone else. 

He lived in the mountains with the boys 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, who 
were building roads and bridges through 
the forests and planting new trees. These 
CCC boys generously overlooked his nosy, 
meddlesome ways. Unmolested, he nosed 
in and out amid the studding while they 
were constructing their camp buildings. He 
stood by, inspecting the job, as planks were 
nailed into place on the bridges, he ac- 
companied the boys on long hikes across 
the mountain, and he followed them up 
and down the stream while they fished. His 
see-it-all, know-it-all ways won for him the 
name he bore throughout his life—Me-See. 

But nosy as Me-See was, he had another, 
even greater, failing. He was a sweet-tooth 
addict. Cake, pie, ice cream, and candy, all 
the sugar-loaded food teen-age boys love, 
were showered upon the pet. Gradually, a 
craving for these foods grew upon the little 
fellow. 

Whenever the cook baked cakes or rolled 
out dough for pies, Me-See was an inter- 
ested and expectant onlooker. At mealtimes 
he moved from table to table, accepting the 
delicious morsels of food handed to him. 
Rarely, indeed, did he find it necessary to 
nudge some lad to remind him not to be 
selfish. 

Truly Me-See was as pampered, as petted, 
and as badly spoiled as any little fawn that 
ever lived. And no wonder! He had no less 
than 115 doting young masters! 
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All these boys were native to the slum 
districts of either Chicago or New York. 
During the depression years, no employ- 
ment was available to them, and because 
they were idle, many of them were becom- 
ing problems in delinquency. During the 
administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, many such boys were enlisted in 
a Civilian Conservation Corps and shipped 
into areas where they could be of service. 

One particular group of these boys was 
taken into the beautiful, blue-veiled moun- 
tains of Washington. Here they lived for a 
while in old army tents. They set to work at 
once building wooden barracks for them- 
selves, then started cutting roads and build- 
ing bridges through the mountains and 
over the streams. 

Soon after the CCC boys entered the 
mountains, Me-See was born down in the 
bottom of a narrow canyon, where even 
the rays of the sun seldom traveled. The 
bubbling of a nearby stream as it ran down 
the slope filled the canyon with sound by 
day and by night. 

One day, soon after he was born, Me-See’s 
mother hid him among some tall wild 
grasses and went away, never to come back. 
But the little fawn was not entirely alone in 
the deep canyon. Bluejays called occasion- 
ally from the top of a hackberry tree. Chip- 
munks darted up and down the towering, 
branchless lower trunks of the pines. These 
busybodies paused in their hurried rounds 
to scold the inoffensive little fawn. His 
continued idleness was something they 
could neither approve nor trust. 
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Just how long the little fellow lay there, 
I do not know. His dozings and his wakings 
were beginning to merge into one long, 
last deep sleep when the CCC boys found 
him. 

It was a fine spring day. A gang of these 
road builders had moved onto the slope 
above where Me-See lay hidden among the 
tall grasses. The impatient jabbering of the 
little stream within the canyon, as it dashed 
headlong into the rocks and logs along its 
course, reached the ears of the road builders 
as they ate their lunch. And when they had 
finished eating they filed down into the 
canyon to drink from the icy mountain 
water. 

Hidden in the tall grass beside the stream 
they discovered the starving fawn. Never 
was a patient more carefully tended. Day by 
day Me-See gained in strength. Soon his 
night feedings were entirely omitted. He 


Me-See was a lonely little fawn when he was found, 
but curiosity and greed turned him into a bandit. 


COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 





trotted about the camp following first one 
boy then another. Gradually he grew from 
helpless babyhood into a gangling young 
buck. 

It was about this time that some of the 
boys, accompanied by Me-See, stepped out 
of the brush into an open grassy area high 
up along the mountainside and came upon 
a group of Me-See’s wild kin. Bedded down 
on the soft grass were several does with 
their fawns beside them, and off to one side 
lay a fine big buck. For several seconds the 
wild deer lay motionless, staring at the CCC 
boys and at Me-See. In an instant the fleet- 
footed animals wheeled about and were lost 
from sight amid a thicket of white-barked 
aspens. 

Me-See watched them go, with no greater 
show of interest than his usual curiosity in 
the discovery of other woodland creatures. 
Since his adoption into the CCC camp he 
seemed to have lost his kinship with the 
deer family. 

The young buck’s life, although a com- 
pletely unnatural one, seemed happy 
enough until the day came when all the 
mountain roads were finished and the boys 
of the conservation corps must go back to 
the sidewalks of Chicago and New York. 

It was then that the problem of what 
should be done with the pet deer came up. 
Any one of the boys would gladly have 
taken him home, but the game warden 
firmly shook his head. A full-grown deer 
wandering about the streets of Chicago or 
New York? It was unthinkable! Me-See was 
a creature of the forest and in the forest he 
must remain. 

Reluctantly the boys prepared to bid him 
good-by, and the goodies with which they 
plied him on the last few days of their 
stay were enough to have given acute in- 
digestion to a dozen deer. 

Me-See ran after the trucks that carried 
the boys from the mountains, surprised and 
hurt at being left behind. The boys called 
to him and encouraged him, but he finally 
fell back and returned disconsolately to the 
camp to await their return. The boys, how- 
ever, did not come back that night. Nor the 
next. Nor the one after that. Me-See could 
not understand. He wandered about alone, 
a figure in mourning upon the mountain, 
forever seeking his lost companions. 

One day, tired out with his searching, 
Me-See lay down amid the daisies beside 
the river and fell fast asleep in the warm 
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too, 








HAVE YOU LISTENED? | 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


Have you listened to the whistle of the cheery meadow birds? 
Have you heard them tell that spring is here again? 

Have you heard the chatter, chatter of the sparrows in the trees? 
Or the stormy petrel calling in the rain? 


Have you listened to the droning of the busy honeybees 
As they gather golden pollen from the flowers? 

Have yau heard the patter-patter of the merry drops of rain 
As they fall from distant clouds in April showers? 


Have you heard the red-winged blackbirds as they sing a serenade 
From the fence surrounding someone's pasture land? 

Have you listened to the music of the rippling, sparkling waves 
As they play upon the pebbles in the sand? 


Have you listened to the story the mosquitoes have to tell 
As they hum and buzz and sing around your ears? 

Have you listened to the music of the murmuring ocean shell, 
Telling of its deep-sea life in bygone years? 


| Have you listened to the chiming of the peaceful evening bell? 
| From the tower of a church you hear it ring. 
If you've listened well, you've heard them—other sounds of nature, 


Have you listened in the silence underneath the moon and stars, 
| To that little voice that whispers soft and low? 
We should train our ears to listen to the still, small voice of God 


For when springtime comes, all nature starts to sing. 
| 
As He tells us of the way we ought to go. | 

| 





summer sunshine. He awoke after a time 
and lifted his head to look about him. A 
fisherman was standing on a log part way 
out in the stream, patiently lifting and low- 
ering his line with the slight wrist move- 
ment that experienced worm fishermen use 
to assure a natural, continuous motion to the 
bait. 

Me-See was up like a flash and off on 
swift, silent feet for the riverbank. Perhaps 
this angler carried some of the sweet-tasting 
foods he loved and would share them with 
him. 

Plop! Without warning, Me-See landed 
on the end of the log opposite the man. 
With a startled exclamation the fisherman, 
thinking himself the object of an attack by 
some ferocious beast, jumped back, and Me- 
See plunged playfully after him into the 
fishing hole. The angler, however, was in no 
mood for play. He struck Me-See a resound- 
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ing blow along one side of the head, sending 
him on his way a sadder and a wiser deer. 

One crisp fall morning as the lonely buck 
plodded aimlessly down a canyon, he heard 
the sound of voices and laughter on the 
road below. His head lifted attentively as 
he listened, and his footsteps quickened. 
These were familiar, youthful voices! 
Eagerly Me-See pushed through a thicket of 
flaming sumac bushes into the roadway and 
confronted a group of school children. 

“Look!” someone cried. “Here comes a 
deer! Why, it doesn’t seem to be afraid of us 
at all. I'll bet it’s that CCC deer.” 

Me-See was not afraid. He was overjoyed. 
The children in the road carried lunch boxes 
and full paper sacks. Me-See knew a pleas- 
ant bit about lunch buckets and paper sacks. 
The CCC boys had carried lunches when 
they worked on remote sections of the 


To page 19 





























NATURE NUGGETS 





Bo’ would never go swimming without 
his snorkel, a crooked rubber tube about 
one foot long. He would keep one end in 
his mouth and let the other end stick out 
above the water, and that way he could stay 
under the surface, swimming like a fish for 
as long as he wanted to, breathing through 
the tube. Bob thought his snorkel was a 
new invention and he was proud of it. 
What he didn’t know was that one of na- 
ture’s little creatures has been using the 
snorkel for thousands of years! The crea- 
ture is the water scorpion. 

The water scorpion, or snorkel bug, is a 
very savage, greedy insect that fiercely 
clutches May flies and tender young damsel 
flies, and sucks the lifeblood from them. 


A snorkel bug waiting on his head for his dinner. 








——— 


M. HARRIS 


By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. 


—@ = Water Scorpion—the Snorkel Bug 


The front legs of this insect are much 
like those of the praying mantis. The end 
of each front leg is curved inward like a 
sickle and sharply pointed at the tip. These 
sickles are attached to very strong muscles 
in each leg. Thus the snorkel bug can hold 
tadpoles and other insects larger than itself. 

Its mouth is a long hollow tube, sharp at 
the end. The water scorpion pushes this 
tube into the captured animal and sucks its 
blood for dinner. 

The snorkel bug looks like a brown, 
water-logged stick, and when it is lying 
still, one can hardly distinguish it from all 
the twigs lying around it. Then suddenly it 
gets up and walks around! 

It has a habit of hanging head downward 
just below the surface of the water, with its 
long breathing tube, or “snorkel,” thrust up 
to the surface. This breathing tube is almost 
as long as the insect’s body. It is made of 
two grooved threads at the rear of the body, 
which, being pressed together, form a hol- 
low tube. 

The entire insect seldom measures over 
three inches in length and it is very common 
throughout the country. Yet, because of its 
camouflaging color, it is seldom seen. 

The water scorpion is perfectly harmless 
to man and is probably beneficial, because 
it helps control the number of other insects 
that might be harmful. 

Its legs aren’t very good for swimming 
even though it is a water bug. So most of 
the time the snorkel bug just waits for its 
meals to come by. 

The female lays her eggs in cattails and 
other water plants. 

The snorkel bug is another of nature’s 
children marvelously adapted to live under 
what are to us peculiar circumstances. 
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More Fun With Your Parakeet 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE WETZEL 


N CHICAGO there is a bird 

that speaks German, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish, and whis- 
tles the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner for an encore! There's 
another one in New York 
that knows five hundred 
words and is still learning 
more! 

These birds are parakeets, 
of course. Parakeets are born mimics and 
clowns, and because of this fact, they 
are very good pupils, learning quickly. In 
fact, it's amazing what they learn! 

There’s a parakeet in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, for example which is not in- 
terested in the radio except when sports- 
caster Bob Steele goes on the air. The 
bird perches in front of the radio the 
minute he hears Steele’s voice, and doesn’t 
leave until he signs off. He even laughs 
at some of Steele’s sports forecasts! 

A Chicago bird named Pete starts off 
the day, when his mistress uncovers his 
cage, by saying, “Good morning, Alice. 
Have you had your coffee?” 

Timothy the Great, a violet, cinnamon- 
winged New Yorker, frequently startles 
guests by stating, “I am a parakeet, errone- 
ously called a lovebird. My name is Timothy 
the Great. I have a vocabulary of five hun- 
dred words. Three cheers for the red, white, 
and blue.” 

This may be followed with, “I’m a bad, 
bad parakeet,” stated with a note of pride. 

Timothy is unusual, of course. He learns 
words so fast that he can pick them up from 
hearing a television commercial. 

A parakeet will develop many tricks of 
his own merely from being given a few 
simple toys. If you try, you can teach him 
a number of tricks. 

There are five basic skills to teach your 
bird: perching, climbing up, climbing 
down, holding with the beak, and talking. 

First, show your bird what you want him 
to do. Establish a definite cue for each trick 
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so he can follow your direc- 
tion without being handled. 
A snap or motion of the fin- 
gers is better than a spoken 
cue. 

Begin by training him to 
step onto a perch. He will 
do this readily if you nudge 
his chest with the stick. This 
perch stick should be slen- 
der enough for his small claws. A rough sur- 
faced stick is easier for him to grasp than a 
smooth one. 

This perching skill can be adapted to 
many trapeze tricks. The simplest one is 
to have the bird hang upside down. First 
perch him in the usual way. Then gradually 
lift his tail until he is bottom side up. 

Climbing is as natural for parakeets as it 
is for little boys. To train him to climb when 
you want him to, simply extend the perch 
to him flat. Then tip the stick up, and if he 
doesn’t grasp the idea, move your fingers up 
behind him to spur him on. Set him on the 
bottom rung of a slanting toy ladder, and he 
will need only a slight nudge to start him 
on his way. 

A narrow rope, loosely braided or cro- 
cheted, will soon find its way to a curi- 
ous parakeet’s heart. Throw the rope ladder 
over the corner of the table. Put the para- 
keet on the floor within reach of the rope. 
Soon the bird will be climbing up and over 
the corner of the table. If you make the 
chain-stitch rope long enough to reach over 
your shoulder, your pet will climb up, 
over your shoulder, and down your back. 

It is also natural for the parakeet to hold 
things in his strong beak. Place his beak 
around the object you want him to carry and 
nudge him in the direction you want him 
to go. The one rule to remember is that 
the toys must fit the bird—small enough for 
his beak, low enough for him to reach, and 
light enough for his strength. 

Anyone can teach a parakeet to talk. 
To page 21 




















carry with their mouths. 








A ladder like this gives a parakeet a lot of fun. She would be so glad to take baby for a walk today! 











BOURNE’S PREACHING 
By MARGARET D. CLARK | | 


H, UNCLE DON!” 

It was all Bourne could say. He 
couldn’t manage to get out the words, 
“Thank you.” But Uncle Don knew that 
was what he meant by the way he said, “Oh, 
Uncle Don,” and by the happy gleam in 
Bourne’s eyes as he caressed the old bike 
leaning against the wall. 

An old bike it may have looked to Uncle 
Don, but Bourne’s imagination saw it in a 
fresh coat of paint, gleaming like new. 
Uncle Don made one or two remarks, but, 
receiving no answer, he walked away 
and left Bourne to his daydreaming. 

And such dreams! 

“A bike at last!” He could go errands 
for Mother, ride to school and JMV, and get 
an MV Honor in cycling. And he'd paint 
it blue with touches of red, and get new 
handle grips; and he might even get a paper 
run and if he could make a few shillings 
every week But here his brain had to 
pause to catch its breath. 

Every time Mrs. Russell saw her son for 
the next several days he was covered with 
dirt and rust and oil as he scraped and 
cleaned and polished. After that he seemed 
to develop a variety of multicolored measles 
of blue and red enamel. 

At last the bike was ready to show his 
friends, and there would just be time to 
ride around to his cousin’s before sunset— 
for it was Friday. 

At Sabbath school next day, John Lee, a 
missionary who had come back to Aus- 
tralia on furlough from the South Pacific 
islands, made an appeal for bicycles. He told 
of many unanswered calls. He told of faith- 
ful native teachers who walked from twelve 
to fifteen miles through steamy, tropical jun- 
gles to preach the word of God. 
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“Oh, my friends,” and the tone of the 
young man was earnest, “if only I could 
take back with me forty bicycles, we 
could take the knowledge of the saving 
grace of Jesus to villages much farther 
afield. If you have a bicycle you are not us- 
ing, please let it go and preach for you.” 

Bourne began to think of his bike. It 
was sturdy enough to travel the rough jun- 
gle tracks and the new paint would keep 
it from rusting, too. He 


could still walk to 
school; after all, it 
wasn’t far compared 
with the miles the na- 
tive teachers had to 
go. 


Bourne did not say 
a word about his 
thoughts to anyone, 
but next week he rode 
his bike to church and 
his friends gathered 
around to admire it. 
Still he didn’t say a 
word about his inten- 
tions. 

But that Sabbath 
Bourne went home by 
car and left his bike 
behind to go preaching 
for him. 

Excitement mounted 
at Vailala on the island 
of Papua. The _be- 
loved missionary, John 


The preacher held Bourne’s 
bike high above his head as 
he waded through the river. 

































G BICYCLE 
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Lee, was returning from furlough. That in 
itself was enough to make the folks chatter 
like a lot of monkeys. But there was an 
added speculation. Would he bring some 
bikes with him so they could preach in un- 
entered villages? 

The older boys were sure they would 
know how to ride. You simply sat on the 
seat and worked the pedals round and round. 
How did they know? Well, hadn't they seen 








bicycles in the pictures the missionary had 
shown of his homeland? 

Soon Haru, the teacher, came to Vailala to 
make his report to the missionary, and John 
Lee showed him the bicycles. Haru looked 
at all of them, but always his eyes seemed 
to wander back to a gleaming blue and red 
ne. 

“You like it?” asked the missionary. 

Haru nodded. 

“Then you may have it.” 

“Oh, master.” The teacher's eyes gleamed, 
and he put his hand tenderly on the seat. 
He didn’t say, “Thank you,” but the mission- 
ary heard something in the way he said “Oh, 
master” that sounded very much like the 
way Bourne had said, “Oh, Uncle Don.” 

Soon Haru began to spin daydreams. 
Now that he had a bike he could go farther 
afield, he could answer the call from that 
village where no missionary had ever been 
before, he could go twice a week to that 
village that was so much in need of medical 
aid, he could-—— 

The missionary made some remark, and 
received no reply. So, smiling to himself, 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 
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he walked away, leaving Haru with his 
daydreams. 

Now Haru had to learn to ride, and 
all the mission people, young and old, 
gathered to watch the fun. The missionary, 
who was tall and very fair, was going to 
hold the bike for Haru, who was short and 
broad and very, very dark. 

“Steady there—that’s right—don’t hold 
the handles so tightly—mind that stone— 
keep your feet going.” John Lee looked 
down at Haru’s broad feet, wider than the 
pedals. Then there was a wobble, and 
Haru, the bike, and the missionary landed 
on the ground in a heap. Everyone laughed, 
and the children hugged themselves and 
jumped up and down. The older men, squat- 
ting on their haunches, gave advice. 

“Very well,” suggested the missionary 
with a smile, “come and have a try.” 

No one came. It was all right so long 
as it was Haru being laughed at, but they 
were not planning to risk their dignity on 
that white man’s contraption. But Haru 
didn’t mind being laughed at so long as 
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he learned to ride, for were there not 
thousands waiting to hear the gospel? 

At last he could manage the bicycle 
well and took it back with him to his 
village. On Friday morning, after he had 
held worship in his village, he began his 
first long trip. The bike gleamed and Haru’s 
eyes were shining as he set off with the 
Picture Roll. 

The damp black soil clutched at the 
wheels as though trying to hold him back, 
the steamy heat of the jungle tried to sap 
his strength, and the sun beat down upon 
his back; but Haru pushed on. He was 
going to a village that had wanted a teacher 
for months, and no heat, sand, or su 
would stop him. 

Nor the crocodiles! 

When Haru came to a stream he dis- 
mounted and looked most carefully for 
crocodiles. He would not be fooled by an 
idly drifting log. He tied the Picture Roll 
to the bar of the bike, then held the bi- 
cycle over his head and waded through the 

To page 16 














Shoes and the Law 


By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


RDER in the court,” commanded the 

judge. “Bring in the next prisoner.” 

In came the offender, flanked by officers 
of the law. 

“What is the charge against this man?” 
asked the judge. 

“Your honor,” said the prosecutor, “this 
wicked, vain, and impious fellow has been 
found wearing boots decorated with fancy 
ribbons and gold, and tied with silver laces.” 

The judge frowned. “Is the charge true?” 
he asked the man. 

The prisoner hung his head. 

“I see that it is,” the judge went on. “The 
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evidence is before me. You are wearing the 
shoes right now. What sinful waste! What 
naughty pride! Did you not know that it is 
against the law to wear such boots? Away 
with him,” the judge finished, turning to the 
guards. “Place him in the stocks and fine 
him heavily.” 

What the exact punishment was, I do not 
know. But it is true that this man was taken 
to court in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1652, 
and punished for wearing fancy shoes. 

There were quite a few laws back in those 
days telling people what kinds of shoes they 
could—and could not—wear. 

In England, during the reign 
of Henry VIII (1509-1547), 
the rich people liked to make 
their shoes so wide they were 
almost square. Then a law was 
passed making it a crime to 
wear shoes wider than a certain 
width. 

During the reign of Edward 
IV (1461-1483) a law was 
made that said that “no cobbler 
within the city of London or 
three miles of the same” should 
make shoes or boots more than 
two inches beyond the normal 
length of the foot. 

The reason for this was that 
people were making their shoes 
tremendously long. In France, 
common people were allowed 
to wear shoes that were no 
longer than an added half foot. 
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Because his shoes were too fancy, 
the poor man was fined heavily and 
put in the stocks for several hours. 
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The richer, middle-class people, however, 
were allowed to make their shoes a full foot 
longer. Some shoes were so long that the tip 
was looped up to the ankle or knee of the 
wearer, or even attached to his belt by 
means of ribbons and straps or gold and 
silver chains. 

The priests and bishops in the churches 
often made their shoes of satin, silk, or vel- 
vet, and decorated them with precious 
stones, gold and silver ornaments, and ro- 
settes of ribbon. When they had to go out- 
side they would protect their fancy shoes 
with clogs. Some shoes were made with 
thick soles of ivory and precious metals. 

While so much attention was paid to the 
appearance of shoes, it is surprising to know 
that very little attention was paid to com- 
fort. It was not until after 1700 that the 
insides of shoes were made different for the 
left and right foot. 

Since that time many other changes have 
been made so that shoes would be more 
comfortable, and fortunately, no one is sent 
to prison any more because of the shoes he 
wears. 


Bourne’s Preaching Bicycle 
From page 14 


waist-deep water. He moved fast, and it 
was not until he had left the other bank 
far behind him that he felt safe again— 
at least from crocodiles. There were always 
snakes, of course. 

Now he was at the village. The headman 
welcomed him and blew a &ibi shell to 
call the people from their gardens. There 
was no need to call the children. They 
were everywhere, and came crowding 
around the bicycle. 

“May I have a ride? May I have a ride?” 
They kept repeating the words in chorus 
and in many different keys. 

“Well,” promised Haru, “if you sit very 
still, and listen to the story and answer 
the questions afterward, I'll give you a 
ride.” 

“We'll be quiet,” they said and sat down 
to chatter among themselves about whether 
or not the bicycle was safe and who would 
be brave enough to go first. 

Haru hung up his Picture Roll and all 
became attentive. The children were in 
front, the men behind them, and on the 
outskirts, the women, keeping shyly in the 
background with their babies. 
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A pig wandered near the children, and 
having found a tidbit, grunted its delight. 
Soon its mate came to share, but pig No. 1 
was not in a giving frame of mind and 
soon a fight began. Several men and 
boys began to shoo the animals away and 
this attracted several hungry dogs that had 
been panting in the shade. Yelps now 
were mingling with grunts and some small 
boys let out whoops. Grabbing sticks they 
ran among the milling animals. Pande- 
monium reigned, so Haru stood and wait 
looking meaningfully at the bike. a 
the boys remembered the reward for goo 
behavior, and sat down. The pigs waddled 
off, and the dogs went back to their shady 
spots again. 

The boys had their ride, laughing and 
chattering, and they promised to listen bet- 
ter next time the teacher came. 

Haru stayed at the village over Sabbath 
and held Sabbath school, church, and eve- 
ning worship. Early Sunday morning he be- 
gan his return trip. 

The black soil grabbed at the wheels and 
the steaminess of the jungle tried to sap his 
strength. The sun glared at him in fury, but 
Haru sang as he pushed the bike along, 
“Joy, joy, joy, with joy my heart is singing.” 

He was happy, ever so happy, because he 
had told the story of Jesus in a village where 
the message of salvation had never been 
heard before. And it had been possible only 
because Bourne Russell had sacrificed and 
sent his bike to preach for him. 






Malcolm’s Mystery Train 
From page 3 


“Oh,” said Dad cheerfully, “there’s a very 
comfortable waiting room at the Euston 
station, where we can spend the night!” 

But Malcolm was not at all interested. 
“I'd rather spend the night in my own bed,” 
he said, and Mamma and Dad secretly felt 
the same way! 

Malcolm couldn’t keep his eyes open any 
longer, and soon he was asleep with Dag 
arm around him. 

Suddenly he awoke. “Will we make it, 
Dad?” were his first words. 

By now the train was traveling along 
nicely, and had been for a long time—five 
minutes to be precise! 

Again Dad looked at his watch. “We 
might,” was all he could say. “Why?” 

“Well, Dad, I’ve been praying that we'll 











You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Guess Who? 
By MARY J. VINE 


Through the great Temple, dark and still, 
os little boy listened while God told His will. 
Three times had God called him; three times? 
Are you sure? 
In the story it tells you. Was it three times, 
or four? 
See 1 Samuel 3. 


Authors 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


On the left are the names of men who wrote the 
books listed on the right. Can you join the writer 
with his book? 


1. Moses a. Romans 

2. John b. Psalms 

3. Solomon c. Genesis 

4. David d. Lamentations 
5. Paul e. Revelation 

6. Luke f. Acts 

7. Jeremiah g. Proverbs 


What Is It? 


By LOIS SNELLING 


Do you understand these difficult Bible words? 
Try to match each item in the first column with its 
meaning in the second column. 


1. Cracknel (1 Kings 14:3) a. money 

2. Mite (Mark 12:42) b. undesirable plant 
3. Cassia (Ex. 30:24) c. spice 

4. Tare (Matt. 13:30) d. animal 

5. Coney (Lev. 11:5) e. kind of bread 

6. Scribe (Mark 15:1) f. man who writes 


Rivers of the Bible 
By PHYLLIS SOMERVILLE 


Draw a line from the river in the first column to 
the name of a person in the second column who did 
something important near that river. 


1. Brook Cherith a. John the Revelator 
2. Jordan b. Moses 

3. River of Life c. Elijah 

4. River Nile d. Jacob 

5. Jabbok e. John the Baptist 


ANSWERS 
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catch that last train from Euston. When does 
it go?” 

“Midnight, son. There’s nothing after that 
on a Sunday night according to the time- 
tables.” 

Malcolm sighed, because just then the 
engineer applied the brakes again, and it 
was obvious that they would hardly be in 
Charing Cross, let alone Euston, by mid- 
night. And those stations were two miles 
apart. 

“Just as they feared, they arrived very late 

t Charing Cross—so late in fact that the 
st Euston train had left. So as cheerfully 
as possible they walked along the deserted 
streets until they arrived at Euston and 
found the comfortable waiting room Dad 
had spoken about. 

They found some seats, but just before 
they settled down, Mamma asked Dad, “Do 
you think you could get me some water? 
I'm so thirsty.” 


“Sure!” said Dad, and taking the cup he 
walked to the drinking fountain near the 
platform, where—half an hour earlier— 
they could have caught the last Watford 
train. 

A big London policeman stood in front 
of the fountain. 

“Excuse me, please. I want a cup of 
water,” said Dad. Then, feeling that an ex- 
planation was called for, he continued. “Not 
much fun when you arrive back from the 
seaside too late for the last Watford train, 
is it?” 

“No,” replied the policeman, “but have 
you? What’s that train standing there now?” 

Dad looked, and to his surprise saw that 
a train was standing at the platform. But 
was it a train to Watford? 

He looked closely. Sure enough it was! 

No drink for Mamma now! 

Dad ran back to the waiting room as fast 
as he could, and called out excitedly, “Come 
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MISSIONARY VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENT 
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CAP U-1 GIRL'S 
CAP U-1A BOY'S 
State head size 


9 LIFE AND HEALTH—CGIRL'S 
6 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S 


BOY'S TIE U-2 
State color—khaki or green 
5 LIFE AND HEALTH 
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State size 
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State size 
16 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S WEB BELT U-6 
State size 
3 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S BELT BUCKLE U-7 
4 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM TROUSERS U-8 
State size 
18 LIFE AND HEALTH 


Be at Summer Camp 
Dressed for the Occasion 











Earn your complete uniform by selling the designated num- 
ber of LIFE AND HEALTH. Send all the money to your Book 
and Bible House, giving serial number with your name and 
address. Package will come postpaid. 


W rite or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing department secretary for information and supplies. 
Periodical Department, REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Washington 12. D.C. 3 
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quickly! Don’t stop to ask questions! Follow 
me!” 

And they did! 

Soon they were hurrying themselves into 
the mystery train, and at 12:40 A.M. it 
pulled out of the station and arrived at 
Watford forty minutes later. 

A special train in answer to a boy’s prayer? 
It certainly was. 

The next day they looked up the time- 
table. But the story was still the same. Last 
6: from Euston to Watford on Sunday 
ight—12 midnight. 

Still Dad was not satisfied. The next time 
he was in Euston station he asked the ticket 
agent, “Can you please tell me when the 
last Watford train leaves here on a Sunday 
night?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “Twelve o'clock mid- 
night!” 

“But,” persisted Dad, “surely there’s an- 
other one?” 

“No,” said the official. “There’s nothing at 
all after that!” 

Then our heavenly Father must have put 
on a special train in answer to Malcolm’s 
prayer. 

Malcolm is quite sure of it. 





Me-See 
From page 8 


mountain. This overgrown fellow’s mouth 
watered as he thought of the things those 
sacks contained. 

Suddenly, just to be sure he was right, 
Me-See put his inquisitive nose down close 
to one little girl’s paper sack. The sweet 
spicy fragrance of fresh-baked goodies was 
more than he could resist. With a quick, 
well-planned outward thrust of his head, 
the greedy fellow tried to tear the sack 
from the little girl’s hand. 

Thoroughly terrified, the child raced up 
the road to the safety of the schoolhouse, 

trying her lunch sack with her. Me-See 

lickly overtook her. He was not so easily 
to be deprived of the pastry for which he 
yearned. Rearing up on his hind feet, he 
tried to slash the sack from the little girl's 
hands with his sharp hoofs. They caught by 
accident, however, in the bright green cloth 
of her coat, ripping it open from pocket to 
hem. 

When this happened, a shower of rocks, 


sticks, books, lunch boxes, and paper sacks 
flew through the air. Carelessly the greedy 
fellow shrugged off the blows. Had not the 
assault spread a truly beautiful array of 
pastries, apples, and oranges upon the road 
about him? 

Quickly then the big-antlered gourmet 
gobbled up the cake, the cookies, the pie, 
and the candy. More slowly after that he 
ate the sandwiches. Last of all, with his lips 
turned back a bit, he sampled the apple. It 
tasted quite sour and Me-See left all but 
that one tiny bite lying in the roadway. 

How very easy and how very sweet Me- 
See must have considered the life of crime? 
Little did he dream of the consequences of 
his banditry! 

The very next morning the scheming ani- 
mal dashed out of a thicket of alders and 
confronted the school children once more. 
But this time it was Me-See who turned and 
fled. A bullet from a powerful rifle plowed 
a deep furrow across his flank, almost fell- 
ing him. From now on, as long as he lived, 
Me-See would be a marked deer. 

For some time after this event the bandit 
deer remained within the depths of the 
forest, unseen. The people on the moun- 
tain were sure that he had either died of the 
rifle wound or had been shot during. the 
annual deer season. Once more the groups 
of school children passed unguarded up and 
down the mountain roads, and once more 
Me-See’s sweet tooth overcame his better 
judgment. He attacked the children again, 
and this time his hoofs tore through a 
young boy's clothing, cutting an ugly gash 
in his hip. 

Me-See was not vicious; he was merely 
greedy. Nevertheless, he was listed as an 
outlaw, a fugitive with a price on his head. 
Men with guns in their hands walked to 
and from school with the children. 

Not long after this turn of events the 
government bought up all the little farms 
in the vicinity of the abandoned CCC camp. 
The entire area for a number of miles 
around was set aside as'a game reserve. A 
modern fish hatchery was built. Artificial 
lakes were formed and stocked with fish. 
The abandoned CCC buildings were con- 
verted into housing units for the wealthy 
sportsmen who poured into the area. 

Stories multiplied of a lone buck that 
invaded the area about the camp before day- 
light to search the garbage cans. Always— 
and on this point all the storytellers 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Guinevere Jennings, age 16. 646 East Loucks, 
Sheridan, Wyoming, U.S.A. Piano, sports, stamps, 
skating, cooking. 

Phyllis Jennings, age 12. 646 East Loucks, Sheridan, 
Wyoming, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, biking. 

David Bell, age 10. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reading. 

Judith Elain Buckner, 1452 6th Street, N.E., Can- 
ton 4, Ohio, U.S.A. Baking, biking. 

Coyle Dasher, age 10. Route 1, Box 3, Clearwater, 
Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks. 

Elsie Fedus, age 14. Shaunavon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Skating, reading, sewing, stamps. 

Marion Grundler, age 13. Shaunavon, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Swimming, singing, riding horses, 
skating. 

Billy Jamieson, age 10. Box 155, Minitonas, Mani- 
toba, Canada. Stamps, sports. 

Helen Gabel, age 14. Box 301, Rosthern, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Sports, music. 

Abran Lee Lewis, age 12. 2047 Filbert Street, 
Duarte, California, U.S.A. Stamps, coins. 

Bernice Lewis, age 10. 2047 Filbert Street, Duarte, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, swimming, crafts, 
roller skating, camping. 

Mary Ellen Webb, age 9. P.O. Box 191, Lancaster, 
California, U.S.A. Music, animals. 

Zakid Aziz, age 13. 21/E Bata Puz, District 
Lahore, West Pakistan. Stamps, coins. 

Delbert Bruso, age 12. 46 East Main Street, 
P.O. Box 414, Chateaugay, New York, U.S.A. Swim- 
ming, riding horses, model airplanes, drawing. 

Frank E. Cochran, age 11. Apalachee, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Stamps, reading, piano, biking, baseball, 
swimming. 

Delores Self, age 13. Graysville, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Swimming, post cards, softball. 

C. E. Prescott, age 12. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. 

Winston Roberson, Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. 

Jerry Catlin, age 12. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Sports. 

Gordon Sylar, age 12. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reading, sports. 

Elma Jean Smith, age 13. Route 4, Box 100, Ring- 
gold, Georgia, U.S.A. 

David Bruso, age 14. 46 East Main Street, P.O. 
Box 414, Chateaugay, New York, U.S.A. Stamps, 
Model airplanes, swimming, horses. 

Larry Ray, age 11. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Stamps. 
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agreed—the snoopy animal bounded away 
into the forest whenever the campers arose. 

In time these stories reached the ears of 
the game warden. A fence was built about 
the camp, and the gate was left open at the 
point where the deer usually entered the 
campgrounds. The ranger hoped to capture 
the big buck, which he felt sure was none 
other than the much-sought Me-See. This 
bandit of the hills, however, was never to pay 
for his crimes by being imprisoned. 

One fine fall day a party of disappointe 
deer hunters sat beside their car ie 
lunch when a giant buck sprang out of the 
brush and ran toward them. One of the the 
hunters grabbed a rifle and fired. The big 
buck shuddered and fell. 

“It was just as though he was crazy or 
something,” one of the hunters told the 
game warden when they stopped at the 
ranger station to be checked out of the 
mountains. 

The warden asked but one question. “Tell 
me, what were you doing when the deer 
ran toward you?” 

“Why, nothing at all,” one of the men 
answered, instantly on the defensive. “We 
hadn’t made any salt licks or hunted with 
lights or done anything that’s against the 
law. We were just sitting there eating sand- 
wiches and cake, and talking, just as we 
told you. What's the matter, don’t you be- 
lieve us?” 

Silently the game warden turned over the 
body of the big deer. There, like a brand 
along one flank, was a long, hairless scar. 

“I believe you,” he said simply. 


And the Wagons Rolled On 
From page 5 


but to no avail. Ruth was sure that was the 
last time she would ever see her beautiful 
seventeen-year-old sister. 

Papa drove the big team and wagon ‘® 
then came the McKay wagon, and the 
Mamma with the buggy far enough behind 
to flag down a train in case one came that 
way. She had the colt and the two cows, 
too, so she moved slower than the others. 
Ruth hadn’t thought of her mother trailing 
behind. All she could think about was Ada, 
who had gone way, way up ahead by now. 

Suddenly the wagons stopped again. Papa 





jumped down from the wagon seat and 
called back to the rest. 

“We'll go easy from now on. The tracks 
run along a steep bank here, and I want 
everyone to stay put.” 

Ruth snuggled down by Mamma’s big 
trunk of clothes, still whimpering but more 
interested now in what was coming next. 
She found a peephole through the canvas 
flap and watched as the wagons moved down 


the track 

J The sight that greeted her was terrifying. 

here was a steep embankment to the right 
that dropped straight down to a raging river 
far below, and to the left rose sheer rock 
walls that towered above them. Ruth gasped 
and whispered hoarsely to her sister Ruby, 
“Oh, what if the horses shy now!” 

Ruby leaned over by Ruth and lifted the 
flap so they could see better. It was frighten- 
ing to think of what would happen if Ada 
failed to stop a train or if the horses got to 
acting up. The high railroad track wound in 
and out like a mighty serpent, with never 
a spot wide enough to allow more than a 
foot traveler to pass. The caravan moved 
slowly along this dangerous passage for 
some time when suddenly, without any 
notice, the tracks left the steep side and 
moved around a wide curve. When they 
finally rounded the last turn, there, seated 
on a rock by the tracks, was Ada. 

My, but there was a rejoicing when they 
reached that rock! 

“Oh, Papa,” Ada cried, “please don’t make 
me do anything like that again. Please don’t.” 

Papa Peregrine looked down at his oldest 
daughter. Yes, he promised, there would be 
no more track walking. If they ever came to 
a bad situation again, he was determined to 
find some way around. Deep down in his 
heart he was thankful that God had watched 
over them as they had followed the tracks, 
and with the same prayer he asked God to 
help them find a way out next time. 

The wagons continued west again across 
the Bitterroot Mountains and finally to 
@: Couer d’Alene crossroads. Here they 


stopped. Papa and Mamma Peregrine had a 
mind to go straight ahead into Washington. 
The McKays wanted to follow the sign 
pointing to Oregon. It was a sad day indeed 
for the children, for now the caravan would 
be broken up and there would be no more 
sharing of fun and experiences. Slowly but 
steadily the wagons parted. Ruth could still 
see the dust rising from the wheels away 
off to the left. She waved again and again, 
but all she could see was dust and the out- 
line of the wagon. She turned to Ruby, who 
was trying hard not to cry. 

“Tll miss Blanche and Mildred and 
Ruth choked. She just couldn’t finish. The 
thought of having their cousins away from 
them, and no one else to play with, left her 
feeling very empty and lonesome. Just 
where would they finally settle? When 
would they ever get to their destination? 
Would they never get a chance to be with 
other children again, and go to school? 

There was no answer except the squeak, 
squeak of the wagon wheels and the horses’ 
heavy breathing. 


(To be continued) 








More Fun With Your Parakeet 
From page 10 


However, women have a slight advantage 
over men because their voices have a higher 
pitch, producing clearer, more definite 
sounds for the parakeet to imitate. However, 
a man can teach successfully if he takes spe- 
cial pains to make all his teaching words or 
phrases very distinct. 

At all events, whether it is with tricks or 
words, you can have a lot of fun with a 
parakeet. 
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illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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V—Strength for Christian Warfare 


(MAY 5) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


4 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 59:1-8, 14- 
19. 
LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a standard against him” 
(Isaiah 58:19). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


Daniel tells us that just before Jesus comes the 
second time, there will be “a time of trouble 
such as never was.” Jesus Himself tells us that 
there shall be ‘great tribulation.” All the 
prophets speak of this time when evil and sin 
seem to rule over the earth. Isaiah prophesied 
at a time in Judah’s history when there was 
great trouble—dangers within the nation and 
threats from without. All these things happened 
because men had laid aside God's law of love 
and justice. The trouble at that time was a type 
of the greater time of trouble to come at the end 
of earth’s history. The righteous will suffer for 
the evil deeds of others, but they will not have 
to suffer and fight alone, for Jesus came to fight 
evil for them, and to be a. defence to them 
against the forces of evil. 


SUNDAY 


Why God Sometimes Does Not Seem to Hear 

Prayers 

1. Find Isaiah 59:1. 

It must have seemed to the Jews many times 
that God was not listening, was not putting out 
His hand to help them in the times of trouble 
they were experiencing. What does Isaiah say, 
however? 

2. Read verse 2. 

What does he tell us is the reason that some- 
times God cannot answer our prayers and 
makes it seem as though we are separated from 
Him? 
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3. Find Matthew 7:7, 8. 
What did Christ say about God’s willingness 
to hear and answer our prayers? 
For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 99, 
pore, 1, 2, 3. 
MONDAY 


The Evils That Separate Men From God 


4. Find Isaiah 59:3, 4, 7, 8. 

Name some of the evils that were separating 
the children of Israel from God—things that 
are also separating people from God today. 

5. Read verses 14, 15. 

What does Isaiah say about the injustice that 


exists when men turn away from God’s com- 
mandments? 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 585; p. 586, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 


The One Who Delivers From Evil 


6. Find Isaiah 59:16. 


As Jesus looked down on these scenes of law- 
lessness and injustice, and saw how sin had 
separated man from God, what did His pity lead 
Him to do? 


7. Find or repeat John 3:16. 


How did Christ Himself express His motiy 
for coming to the earth? 


NoTE.—"In Eden, man fell from his high 
estate, and through transgression became subject 
to death. It was seen in heaven that human 
beings were perishing, and the compassion of 
God was stirred. At infinite cost He devised a 
means of relief. He ‘so loved the world, that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ John 3:16. There was no hope 
for the transgressor except through Christ. God 
saw that ‘there was no man, and wondered that 














there was no intercessor: therefore His arm 
brought salvation unto Him; and His righteous- 
ness, it sustained Him, Isaiah 59:16.’—Testi- 
monies, vol. 8, p. 25. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
692, pars. 2, 3. 

WEDNESDAY 
The Fight Against the Evil of Our Times 

8. Find Isaiah 59:17. 

With what armor did the Son of God fight the 
enemies of law and righteousness? 

9. Find Ephesians 6:10-17. 

What is the armor that we as Christian sol- 

iers are to put on? Why do we need this 
armor? 

NoTe.—‘The church must and will fight 
against seen and unseen foes. Satan’s agencies 
in human form are on the ground. Men have 
confederated to oppose the Lord of hosts. These 
confederacies will continue until Christ shall 
leave His place of intercession before the mercy 
seat, and shall put on the garments of vengeance. 
Satanic agencies are in every city, busily organ- 
izing into parties those opposed to the law of 
God. Professed saints and avowed unbelievers 
take their stand with these parties. This is no 
time for the people of God to be weaklings. We 
cannot afford to be off our guard for one moment.” 
—Testimonies, vol. 8, p. 42. 

For further reading: Messages to Young People, 
p. $4, par. 3; p. 55, pars. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


Our Defense Against the Foe 


EVA LUOMA 


When the evil angels come to tempt us, we should pray that God will give us strength to overcome. 


10. Find Isaiah 59:19. 

What promise did Isaiah give us of help in the 
battle against evil? 

NoTE.—"Could our eyes be opened, we 
should see forms of evil angels around us, trying 
to invent some new way to annoy and destroy us. 
And we should also see angels of God guarding 
us from their power; for God’s watchful eye is 
ever over Israel for good, and He will protect 
and save His people, if they put their trust in 
Him. When the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord will lift up a stand- 
ard against him.’—Early Writings, p. 60. 

ll. Find Matthew 10:28-31. 

What illustration from nature did Jesus use to 
show that God is always with His children? 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 601, par. 1. 


FRIDAY 


According to Isaiah 59, what evil do these 
parts of the body do? 
Hands (verse 3) 


Fingers (verse 3) 
Lips (verse 3) 
Tongue (verse 3) 


Feet (verse 7) 
Mind (thoughts) (verse 7) 
How does the Lord help us with— 
His hand (verse 1) 
His ear (verse 1) 
His arm (verse 16) 
Do we use our bodies and our minds to destroy, 
or do we consecrate body and mind to fight for 
God and His cause on the earth? 
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1. As the men in the motorboat neared the island, 
the adult pelicans rose and circled overhead, fearful 
of what might happen to their young, yet powerless 
to protect them. 2. Occasionally Scoopbill would dive 
and break just before reaching the earth, his wings 





making a terrific roar. 3. As the boat beached, two 
men got out and walked toward the young pelicans. 
This time, however, there was no danger, for the men 
were naturalists and were interested only in study- 
ing the birds and banding a few of the young ones. 






































4. In the fall when the youngsters were grown, Scoop, 
his family, and the rest of the pelican flock migrated 
southward again to spend the winter in a warmer 
climate. 5. In a salt marsh on the Mexican coast 
they fished and loafed while their northern home was 














icebound. Then in spring, when the cries of other 
migrating birds brought memories, they again turned 
northward to their island home. 6. The young ones 
separated into bachelor colonies to fish and would 
not mate until they had reached their fifth spring. 














7. In times past colonies of nesting pelicans have been 
destroyed by farmers who brought their pigs to fat- 
ten on the young. Today the public conscience 
condemns such practices. 8. The biggest threat to 
the big white birds now is the thoughtless hunter 
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who shoots because they offer a large target. His 
excuse is that they eat fish. 9. Once these majestic 
birds were common in fresh-water lakes of America 
and as far as the Arctic. Now their number is de- 
creasing. Let us help to protect them. The end. 





